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INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (excluding quarters) . . . 


: - prepared by the U.S. Department of State, appear 
on pages 17-22 of this issue. Revisions of the indexes 
will be published in the January, April, and July issues 
of this periodical. 
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The All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU), an affiliate of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
claimed a membership of 21 million in 
1963. It includes some 16 national in- 
dustrial organizations. 

The ACFTU is nominally an "independent 
organization" functioning under the 
country's trade union law. Its sub- 
servient role to the Communist Party, 
however, is spelled out in orthodox 
Communist terms in the preamble to its 
constitution of 1957: "The modern work- 
ers' movement in China has developed 
under the consistent leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Chinese trade 
unions are mass organizations of the 
working class led by the Party and are 
the transmission belts between the Party 
and-the masses ... the trade unions of 
China are schools of administration, 
schools of management, and_ schools of 
communism for the workers."' While this 
formulation in the constitution credits 
the Party with having fostered the work- 
ers' movement, the 1953 constitution in- 
ferred just the opposite. The earlier 
constitution stated that "the trade 
unions of China have rallied the masses 
of the workers around the Communist 
Party of China... ." 

In more concrete terms, the ACFTU plays 
an official role. It enforces Party 
policies and Government laws and decrees 
in the labor field, and it exercises 
control and surveillance at the estab- 
lishment level. On behalf of the regime, 
it supervises labor discipline, pushes 
plan fulfillment, promotes the’ spread 
of the Communist spirit through an ex- 


tensive system of spare-time courses in 
literacy, 
Mao, etc., and 


communism, the teachings of 
supports the Party line 


STRUCTURE OF LABOR ORGANIZATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


in national and international affairs. 
Ostensibly on behalf of the workers, it 
operates the systemof social insurance, 
dependents' allowances, and welfare. It 


is involved in labor safety, housing, 
and cultural activities. The Govern- 
ment's Labor Insurance Regulations 


specify that enterprises deposit social 
insurance payments at state banks to the 
account of the ACFIU (30 percent to the 
general social insurance fund, and 70 
percent to the accounts of basic trade 
union organizations). These payments are 
for pensions; injury disability and 
other allowances; and maternity, relief, 
and other benefits. The ACFIU also 
drafts legislation; for example, it set 
up the rules for settling labor disputes, 
which were later officially adopted. 

Membership is open to both full- and 
part-time wage and salary earners. In- 
dividual members are charged with safe- 
guarding the socialist system, struggling 
against antisocialist words and deeds, 
and engaging "assiduously" in political, 
technical, and cultural studies so as to 
raise their "class consciousness" and 
working ability. 

The structure of the ACFTU parallels 
that of the country's Communist Party. 
Each ACFTU level is guided by a corre- 
sponding Party organization through 
interlocking membership and Party prac- 
tice. The leading body of the ACFTU 
nominally is the All-China Congress of 
Trade Unions, which consists of delegates 
elected on the basis of rules formulated 
by the Executive Committee. According 
to the ACFTU constitution, the congress 
is convened every 5 years by the ACFTU 
Executive Committee. In the interval 
between congresses, the Executive Com- 
mittee, which has about 130 full members 








charged 
It holds 


and 60 candidate members, is 
with directing the ACFTU, 
plenary sessions twice a year. 

About 30 members comprise the Presid- 
ium, and there is a 10-man Secretariat 
made up almost entirely of Presidium 
members. The Presidium is the leading 
body of the ACFTU when the Executive 
Committee is not in session. There has 
been no congress since 1957, and thus 
the Presidium actually runs the ACFTU, 
It, in turn, is headed by a chairman 
and at least five deputy chairmen. The 
top leaders of the ACFTU are also mem- 
bers of the Party Central Comnittee. 

The General Office (national head- 
quarters) of the ACFTU contains a number 
of functional departments, including 
those for administration, international 
liaison, social insurance, production, 
propaganda, women workers, and various 
other fields. 

Subordinate to the ACFTU are at least 
16 national industrial organizations, 
each encompassing a branch of the national 
economy. Within the Chinese Communist 
context, "organization along industrial 
lines" means that all trade union members 
within an individual enterprise, state 
agency, or school belong to a single 
basic organization, regardless of their 
type of work. Each national organization 
is headed by a congress and atrade union 
committee and has astructure similar to 
that of the overall federation. The 
congress of each industrial union meets 
every 3 years. The combination of basic 
organizations within an industry forms 
a regional organization. The combination 
of regional organizations forms the 
national industrial union. The indus- 
trial unions currently known are as 
follows: 


Agricultural and Forestry Workers' 
Trade Union 

Building Industry Workers' Trade Union 

Education Trade Union 

Financial and Commercial Workers' 
Trade Union 

Geological Trade Union 

Heavy Industry Trade Union 

Light Industry Trade Union 

Machinery Workers' Trade Union 

Petroleum Trade Union 


Coal Miners' Trade Union 

Posts and Telecomnunications Trade 
Union 

Railway Trade Union 

Seamen's Trade Union 

Textile Trade Union 

Road Transport Workers' Trade Union 

Water Conservancy and Electrical 
Industry Trade Union 


In addition, there is the All-China 
Journalists' Association. 

The ACFTU is also organized geograph- 
ically. A federation of trade unions in 
each of the Provinces, in several large 
cities, and in certain other areas 
coordinates the activities of all in- 
dustrial unions within its geographic 
area of responsibility. Congresses of 
the federations of trade unions at the 
Provincial and city levels meet every 3 
years. 

At the lowest level is the basic trade 
union organization. It is formed of 10 
members or more inan establishment. The 
supreme body of the basic organization 
is the general membership meeting or, 
in larger establishments, the meeting of 
representatives. These meetings function 
according to the policy of the Party and 
the decrees of the state. They are in- 
tended to permit workers to participate 
in the "control" of enterprises, to super- 
vise management, and to strengthen self- 
education. At the general membership 
meeting each year, a basic trade union 
committee is elected. This committee 
comprises the executive body between 
meetings. 

Funds are derived from five sources: 

--regular dues of 1 percent of the 
monthly wage or salary; 

--an admission fee of 1 percent of 1 
month's wage or salary; 

--proceeds of cultural and sports ac- 
tivities sponsored by the union; 

--allocations by management (The 1950 
Trade Union Law provided that management 
each month allocate a sum equal to 2 per- 
cent of the wage fund. Three-quarters 
of this sum was designated for promoting 
"cultural and educational activities"); 
and 

--Government subsidies,.--Chinese Com- 
munist Publications. 














WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 





REGIONAL 


EEC Countries Facilitate Free Move- 





ment of Labor. The Commission of the 
European Economic Community (EEC) re- 
ports that in 1965, the total employment 
of workers migrating within the commu- 
nity had increased. Most of these 
workers came from Italy. This develop- 
ment has been furthered by Government 
measures in the member states to imple- 
ment articles 29 and 30 of Regulation 
No. 38/64 under the Rome Treaty, which 
were designed to facilitate the movement 
of manpower within the Community. These 
measures, which have largely assured 
equality between foreign workers and na- 
tionals, except for certain "protected" 
categories (chiefly in manual work and 
the arts) authorized by article 2 of 
the regulation, are summarized below, 
In 1965, Belgium introduced a series 
of measures to facilitate the processing 
of foreign workers and to ease their 
adjustment to a new country. It elimi- 
nated the requirement for employers to 
obtain work permits for employees from 
other EEC countries. Now, each guest 
worker upon arrival automatically re- 
ceives a permit valid for an unlimited 
period of time, even if hedoes not have 
a job waiting for him. Procedures for 
the issuance of the permit by the local 


immigration and employment offices under 
the Ministry of Labor were also simpli- 
fied in 1965, sothat employers maintain 
only those records for foreign workers 
which are required for native Belgians. 

Under Regulation No. 38/64, local 
placement offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service have been instructed to 
give priority to Community workers over 
workers from other countries in relaying 
job demands to employers. Community 
workers are now subject only to those 
medical examinations required for Belgian 
nationals (for example, those carried 
out by the hiring enterprise), except 
where public health is involved. In 
addition, the Belgian Government in 





1965 (a) allotted 140 million francs 
(Belgian franc 1=US$0.02) for the con- 
struction of housing for immigrant work- 
ers and their families and (b) passed a 
decree granting reimbursement of 50 per- 
cent of the traveling expenses incurred 
by families with at least three children 
who join immigrant workers in Belgium. 
Also, an official has been assigned to 
the Belgian Embassy in Rome specifically 
charged with handling questions on immi- 
gration. The Government subsidizes non- 
profit language courses for refugees and 
foreigners. It also subsidizes special 
training and language courses which are 
provided by employers, notably in the 
coal industry. 

The Federal Republic of Germany took 
no new steps in the area of labor immi- 
gration during 1965. However, within 
the framework of existing regulations, 
the Federal Institute for Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance (a) continued to 
draw the attention of employers to the 
availability of Italian manpower and the 
possibilities for short-term employment 
of Italian male workers; (b) kept em- 
ployers informed at frequent intervals 
of skilled Italian workers available for 
immediate hiring; and (c) speeded the 
processing of immigrants, whose number 
continued to rise in 1965. In contrast 
to Belgium, the Netherlands, and France, 
Germany in 1965 (as in 1964) did not in- 
voke the "protective" clause mentioned 
earlier, thus assuring immigrant workers 
equal access to employment. 

As part of its efforts to match job 
vacancies and applications, the Federal 
Government contributed financially to 
the Community program of accelerated vo- 
cational training for Italians desiring 
employment in Germany. Under this pro- 
gram, which was initiated in 1961 and 
terminated at the end of 1965, 41 courses 
were given to 756 participants between 
January and September 1965. During the 
same period, the German Metal Industry 
Employers' Association collaborated with 
the Italian National Association for 
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Vocational Training ingiving 54 courses 
of accelerated training to1,031 partic- 
ipants. 

In France, workers from other Community 
countries had equal access to employment 
with French nationals in 1965, except in 
certain occupations and regions desig- 
nated for special protection by the 
Government. The Ministry of Labor con- 
tinued to inform its employment offices 
and employers on the availability of 
Italian manpower. The French recruiting 
office in Milan, Italy, intensified its 
efforts to sign up Italians to work in 
France. 

The Italian Government did not adver- 
tise vacancies for foreign workers dur- 
ing 1965, but regularly included foreign 
workers in its official lists of job- 
seekers and approved all requests from 
Italian firms wishing to hire workers 
from other Community countries. Such 
workers receive the same treatment as 
Italians. In addition, the Government 
continued to promote the placement and 
improved living conditions of Italian 
workers in other Community countries, 
including the provisions of vocational 
training for would-be emigrants and Ital- 
ian educational facilities for emigrants' 
children at their new place of residence. 

In Luxembourg, various measures were 
undertaken to encourage workers from 
other Community countries to immigrate 
or remain. Those already residing in the 
Grand Duchy or having a definite job 
offer were given placement priority over 
nationals in 1965. A special commission 
was sent to Italy in 1965 to explore re- 
cruitment possibilities there; a special 
delegation signed up agricultural work- 
ers from Italy to work in Luxembourg. 
The competent authorities in both coun- 
tries exchanged notifications of employ- 
ment opportunities in Luxembourg and 
jobseekers in Italy, and passed on this 
information to interested employers and 
workers in the two countries, Also, the 
Government and other public and private 
organizations, as well asa considerable 
number of employers inLuxembourg, offer 
accelerated vocational training to for- 
eign workers in a. variety of occupations. 
Many schools have special programs 
adapted to the children of immigrants 
and laaguage courses for adults. 
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In the Netherlands, the authorities 
have repeatedly insisted that employers 
hire Italian labor as much as possible. 
An improved version of a 1960 recruitment 
agreement with Italy was signed in 
September 1965. Foreign workers have 
had access to employment equal to that 
of Dutch nationals, except for artists 


and musicians.--La Libre circulation de 


la main-d'oeuvre et les marchés du tra- 





vail dans la C, E. E,, 1966. Rapport 
et annexes statistiques. Brussels, 
Communauté Economique Européenne, Com- 
mission, February 1966. 





CANADA 


Department of Manpower and Immigration 
Established. With the passage of a law 
effective June 16, 1966, Canada joined 
other countries which have consolidated 
their manpower activities into one inte- 
grated organization designed to meet the 
requirements of a national manpower poli- 
cy. One of the provisions of a statute 
with respect to the organization of the 
Canadian Government created a national 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 
directed by a Cabinet Minister. The 
Minister is Mr. Jean Marchand, a former 
president of the Confederation of Nation- 
al Trade Unions. The creation of this 
Department is consistent with the in- 
creased emphasis on a broad "active" 
national manpower policy (LDA, March 
1966, pp. 3-6) which has come to be con- 
sidered an integral and essential com- 
ponent of Canada's economic and social 
policy. Its functions include practi- 
cally all matters relating to the de- 
velopment and utilization of manpower 
resources, employment, and immigration. 

The law transferred to the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration those sec- 
tions of the Department of Labor dealing 
with manpower placement and employment 
services, training, and civilian reha- 
bilitation. It also placed the Immi- 
gration Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration within the 
new Department, so that immigration poli- 
cy may be effectively coordinated with 
manpower policy. The Department of Labor 
retains responsibility for labor stand- 
ards, the administration of the labor 
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code, and industrial relations under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

The Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration is composed of two operating 
services: The Canadian Immigration Serv- 
ice and the Canada Manpower Division. 
The Immigration Service is responsible 
for the selection, admission, and control 
of immigrants. All activities related 
to the assimilation of the immigrant into 
Canada's economy are the responsibility 
of the Manpower Division. These activ- 
ities include job counseling and place- 
ment as well as family counseling and 
settlement services. 

Within the Manpower Division are the 
National Employment Service, the place- 
ment and settlement units which had been 
a part of the Immigration Service, and 
the following former branches of the 
Department of Labor: Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch; Civilian Rehabil- 
itation Branch; Special Services Branch; 
and Manpower Consultative Service. The 
full program of the Manpower Division 
is decentralized to regional and local 
offices. Employees of these offices will 
be expected to know regional and local 
manpower requirements and to cooperate 
closely with Provincial Government and 
other public and private agencies which 
have services such as schools, rehabil- 
itation and medical facilities, and 
youth organizations, to assist workers 
and new jobseekers in improving their 
job opportunities. 

The reorganization of the manpower 
administration was undertaken in response 
to strong criticism that both the formu- 
lation and administration of the manpower 
program were not adequately coordinated 
within the Department of Labor, nor 
between that Department and other Federal 
Government agencies involved in manpower 
matters, principally the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, nor between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
The criticism came chiefly from leading 
management and labor organizations and 
economists. The critics were particu- 
larly critical of the fact that the 
National Employment Service--a key agency 
in bringing together labor supply and 
demand--was not in’ the picture at all. 
Pressure for a change was’ spearheaded 
by the Economic Council of Canada, which 











advises the Government on how the country 
can achieve the highest possible levels 
of employment and efficient production. 
--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa; Canadian and 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development Publications. 








DENMARK 


Real Income and Employment Increased. 
The Danish Employers' Association, in a 


1965 survey of wages paid to employees 
of its company members, found that aver- 
age hourly earnings in Copenhagen were 
1,153 ore (100 ore=1 krone=US$0.145) for 
skilled male labor, 946 ore for unskilled 
men, and 719 ore for women. These earnings 
exceeded the 1964 averages by 10.2 per- 
cent for skilled male labor, 12.5 per- 
cent for unskilled men, and 13.4 percent 
for women. Corresponding average earn- 
ings in the Provinces in 1965 were 986 
ore, 807 ore, and 633 ore, respectively. 

The increase between 1964 and 1965 in 
average hourly earnings for the country 
as a whole was 12 percent. Since the 
cost of living rose 6 percent during 
1965, real wages thus increased 6 percent. 

The annual income of wage earners offers 
a better guide to the level of earnings 
than do the average hourly rates. In 
1965, national average annual earnings, 
based upon full-time employment and 
including overtime and fringe benefits, 
were 26,400 kroner for skilled men, 
22,100 kroner for unskilled men, and 
16,200 kroner for women. 


During the period 1961-65, the increase 
in average earnings was 44 to 46 percent 
for men and 53 to 55 percent for women. 
During the same period, the cost of 
living advanced 22 percent. As a result, 
male wage earners in 1965 could buy 
about 20 percent more with their earn- 
ings than in 1961, while female wage 
earners could buy about 25 percent more. 

The survey also showed that member 
establishments of the Association em- 
ployed 393,700 wage earners in 1965, or 
6,100 more than in 1964. More than half 
of this expansion was in the engineering 
industries (metal products, including 
transportation equipment and shipbuild- 
ing). Average unemployment in Denmark 
in 1965, according to official figures, 
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was at analltime low of 2 percent.--Dan- 
ish Publication. 


FRANCE 


Health Insurance for Self-Employed 
Inaugurated. A law inaugurating medical 
and maternity insurance for the self- 
employed and their families was approved 
by the National Assembly on June 11, 1966. 
Beneficiaries under the legislation in- 
clude heads of families, wives or hus- 
bands, and children under 14 years of 
age of the self-employed in the follow- 
ing groups: Craftsmen, tradesmen, and 
members of the liberal professions 
(lawyers, doctors, architects, etc.). 
In 1966, the number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at over 4 million, in- 
cluding approximately 700,000 retired 
persons. A separate system was already 
in existence for the self-employed in 
agriculture. 





The new law provides that beneficiaries 
will be reimbursed for their expenses 
for general and specialized medical 
care, hospitalization in public or pri- 
vate establishments, drugs, medical 
appliances, laboratory services, rest 
cure and treatments, plus dental care 
for children. Implementing decrees are 
to spell out the maximum rates and maxi- 
mum periods to be compensated. 

The program will be financed out of 
contributions from the self-employed, 
It is mandatory for all independent 
workers, although about 70 percent of 
them already belong tovoluntary private 
insurance programs. The amount to be 
contributed by each participant is based 
on his income, up to a certain maximum 
limit. Contributions will be centralized 
in a national. fund, separate from the 
general social security system, and then 
allotted among regional agencies accord- 
ing to the number of beneficiaries and 
their ages.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 











AFRICA 








MOZAMBIQUE 


New Law Regulates Working Conditions 
of Domestic Servants. Improved job se- 
curity and working conditions for the 
nation's estimated 50,000 domestic ser- 
vants is the aim of legislation passed 
on May 30, 1966 (Act No. 2072). The law, 
effective August 1, 1966, guarantees 
them sick and annual leave and medical 
treatment. 

This is the first comprehensive labor 
legislation regulating working condi- 
tions of household servants, one of the 
largest groups of nonfarm workers in 
Mozambique. The act applies to all races 
but affects principally black Africans, 
since they account for 98 to 99 percent 
of domestic servants. Four out of five 
of them are men, many of whom are still 
tribally oriented. Their families are 
often in rural areas several hundred 
miles from their place of employment. 
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Principal provisions of the law are 
as follows: 

1. Persons charged with theft or sex 
offenses or those under 14 years of age 
may not work as household employees. 
Eligible persons must obtain a worker's 
booklet (carteira de travalho) from the 
Government's Institute of Labor, Social 
Security, and Welfare. 

2. A labor contract must be formulated 
by the employer, employee, and the In- 
stitute or its agents. The contract is, 
in theory, valid for 6months and may be 
considered renewed if no notice of ter- 
mination is given by the contracting 
parties within a minimum of 15 days be- 
fore the contract's termination date. 
The payment to the Institute of US$1.40, 
50 percent each by the employer and em- 
ployee, validates the contract. 

3. Minimum basic wages are to be es- 
tablished by Government decree, and basic 
hours of work per day by mutual agreement 
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of the contracting parties. An employee 
is to be entitled to (a) 3 days' leave 
with pay at the time of his marriage or 
the death of his parents, wife, or 


children; (b) 15 days' leave with pay 
after completion of a full year's work 
for the same employer; (c) 30days' leave 
with pay for sickness authenticated by 
a medical doctor or a local administrative 
officer; (d) 30 days' leavewith pay for 
women after childbirth; and (e) a full 
day of rest on Sunday or some other day 
mutually agreed to by the employer and 
employee. 

4. Medical and other benefits are to 
be provided by the employer, in accord- 
ance with previous legislation for work- 
connected injuries.--U.S. Consulate, 
Lourenco Marques. 








UGANDA 


Fishery Training Expanded. The Govern- 
ment's plan to expand the fresh-water 
fish industry as a means of overcoming 
a protein deficiency inthe Ugandan diet 
took a step forward on June 29, 1966, 
when the foundation stone was laid by 
the Game Department for a US$336,000 
fisheries training institute--the first 
of its kind in Africa. The institute 
is being built and equipped with part 
of a US$16 million loan from Great Brit- 
ain. This institute will be concerned 
primarily with the education of inter- 
mediate level officers forthe Fisheries 
Department, a technical branch of the 
Game Department. The institute will 
eventually offer a variety of courses 
covering most aspects of the fishing in- 
dustry. A fresh-water fisheries in- 





stitute at Jinja is also planned, in 
conjunction with experts of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO). At this institute, fellow- 
ships to carry on further studies will 
be awarded to university graduates in 
fisheries science. It is hoped that the 
new institutes will attract students 
from other English-speaking African 
countries. 

Since 1949, when the Fisheries Depart- 
ment was established, Uganda's fresh- 
water fishing industry has increased 
production from about 10,000 tons of 
fish a year to 70,000 tons in 1966. 
Plans envisage an annual production 
figure of 100,000 tons in 1971. Prior 
to the establishment of the Fisheries 
Department, very little of the fishing 
economy was based on cash. The crews 
worked for a "fish" salary, the catch 
often being bartered for food. 

The Fisheries Department has moved 
into the training field rather recently. 
In 1964 and 1965, two Fisheries officers 
were sent tothe United States on 2-year 
scholarships, five Fisheries assistants 
attended courses in Israel, and senior 
officers went on 6-week FAO fellowships 
to the Soviet Union to study fresh-water 
fisheries. 

The Department held a boatbuilding 
course at a technical school near Fort 
Portal and assisted student boatbuilders 
to set up their own establishments at 
Jinja in 1964, Fishermen are being 
trained in the use of modern fishing 
craft and equipment, and their readiness 
to accept improved methods has _ con- 
tributed greatly to the growth of the 


fishing industry.--U.S.Embassy, Kampala. 








FAR EAST 








HONG KONG 


Government Salaries Increased. The 





Government has agreed to recommendations 
for basic revisions in Government wages 
and salaries for its 64,000 employees. 


These revisions involve average increases 
of 3.5 percent over 1966 levels and 16 per- 
cent over those in effect in 1959, when 
the last basic salary scale revisions 
were made. The revisions incorporate 
temporary or interim pay increases 
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granted to salary earners in 1963 and 
1964 and special cost-of-living allow- 
ances which have been granted to day 
laborers since 1963. Recommendations 
for the increase were made by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Superscale/Upperscale 
Salaries, created in 1963 to keep higher 
salaries under constant review, and by 
the Salaries Commission, set up in 1965 
to recommend changes below the super- 
grade level. 

The two committees were guided by the 
following considerations: (a) Compen- 
sation related mainly to the job, in- 
cluding equal pay for equal work; (b) 
pay, wherever possible, comparable to 
the private sector, and an attempt to 
make wages and salaries comparable with 
those in the best firms (i.e., those 
whose average for any given position 
would be in the upper quarter ofa rank- 
ing of all firms surveyed); (c) changes 
in the cost of living; (d) the basic 
minimum required to support the lowest 
paid wage and salary earner and his 
family; and (e) the effect of changes 
in wages and salaries on the economy. 

In addition to increases in pay, the 
Standing Committee also recommended the 
establishment of a new set of pay classes 
for the upper and supergrades (i.e., 
department heads and their immediate 
assistants), raising them from 9 to ll. 

Adjustments inmonthly wages and sala- 
ries for selected Government positions 
are as follows: 

1959 1966 


[In US dollars] 


$1,217 $1,826 
1,095 1,652 


Colonial secretary.. 
Financial secretary. 
Senior department 
head Sec c'esvcvcvvre 1,026 
Medical officers.... 365-665 
Engineers....eeeeeee 365-665 
Administrative 
officerS....eeeeee 296-665 
CLOERS. ccccvccccseed’) Gh2l9 
Laborers: 
LS er Saree 
Female..ccccccee 


1,461 
428-773 
404-773 


341-773 
70-247 


38-43 52 
24-27 42 


According to Hong Kong authorities, the 


cost of the increases in wages and 
salaries--equivalent to US$11,200,000-- 
would be borne by increasing tax yields 
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without changing current tax rates. 
Wages and salaries account for slightly 
more than half of the total Hong Kong 
budget. 

The previous changes in Government pay 
took into account only the rise in the 
cost of living. Government pay had in- 
creased at a time when the increase in 
the cost of living (less than 10 percent 
since 1958) had been relatively minor 
while there had been substantial in- 
ceeases in wages (73 percent in the La- 
bour Department's Index of Wage Changes 
since 1958) in the private sector. The 
current adjustments attempt to make 
Government pay more comparable with 
wages and salaries inthe private sector. 

The Salaries Commission recommended 
that allowances for quarters and rent 
be eliminated, on the premise that the 
increase in wages and selaries could 
take care of such costs. However, it 
favored the retention of allowances for 
officers hired from overseas (out of 
2,060 officers in administrative and 
professional grades, 1,111 are expatri- 
ates, mainly from the United Kingdom). 
It further recommended that the Govern- 
ment charge a uniform percentage of 
salary for rent, where Government hous- 
ing is provided to expatriates. It also 
endorsed the development of special 
housing plans for public servants. 

The Comnission also recommended con- 
tinuance of existing educational allow- 
ances for up to three children of expa- 
triate officers, while the Standing 
Committee advocated the ultimate elimi- 
nation of such allowances. 

The Commission recognized the need for 
continual revision of pay scales. It 
advocated that four permanent committees 
be established for this purpose: (a) A 
committee of representatives of "staff" 
employee organizations; (b) an "“offi- 
cial" committee (i.e., of Government 
representatives) as its counterpart; 
(c) a committee for trade unions repre- 
senting "an appreciable number" of la- 
borers and skilled workers in Government 
employment; and (d) an official commit- 
tee to deal with the trade union commit- 
tee. In effect, this would constitute 
modified collective bargaining machin- 
ery.--U.S. Consulate General and Hong 


Kong Government Publications. 








JAPAN 


Employment Expansion Slowed Down in 





1965. The expansion in employment ex- 
perienced over the past decade slackened 
in 1965under the influence of a business 
recession, according tothe 1966 edition 
of the annual White Paper on Labor re- 
cently issued by the Ministry of Labor. 
The number of regular (other than short- 
term, temporary) wage and salary earn- 
ers in all industries rose only 1 per- 
cent during the year, as against a 3.9- 
percent rise inthe previous year. Manu- 
facturing employment remained relatively 
stable, while a moderate increase oc- 
curred in services. The number of per- 
sons totally unemployed rose slightly 
from 370,000 to 390,000, but the unem- 
ployment rate remained at less than 1 
percent. Enterprises generally did not 
discharge workers even under the business 
recession, since labor was essentially 
in short supply. The service industries 
were able to absorb workers who had lost 
their jobs. New job vacancies decreased 
by 20 percent from the previous year, 
on a monthly average. Despite such a 


decrease, labor force entrants remain in 


strong demand, although the ratio of 
vacancies to the number of jobseekers 
in this group is declining. 

Workers' earnings in 1965 were not 
adversely affected by the business re- 
cession; cash earnings of workers in- 


creased 10 percent from the previous 
year. Thus, wages have shown an increase 
of 10 percent or more for 5 consecutive 
years. In real terms (adjusted for price 
changes) , however, cash earnings advanced 
by only. 2.2 percent over the 5-year 
period (6.4 percent in 1964). 

The proportion of the labor force in 
the processing and service industries 
has sharply risen during the past decade, 
as can be seen from the following tabu- 
lation: 

Labor force (percent) 


1956 1965 


100.0 100.0 


42.0 26.2 
23.9 32.2 
34.1 41.5 





All industries.. 


Primary .ceccecccccece 
Processing..-eceee 
ServiceS..cccccece 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Basic 
Survey of Employment Structure, 1956 and 
1965. 





Most of this shift was caused by the 
tendency of younger workers to move into 
urban jobs. However, the relative im- 
portance of older workers in the labor 
force has declined somewhat. Wage dif- 
ferentials among industries and among 
intra-industry enterprises have been 
narrowing rapidly, and those dependent 
upon workers' educational levels and 
age have also been reduced.--Japanese 
Publications. 
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Editor's Note.--All questions 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 


COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


regarding these indexes should 
be directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period to another is not avail- 
able. Revisions of the indexes are published quarterly, in the 
January, April, and July issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 








The table on pages' 19-22 presents indexes 
of living costs in a number of foreign 
cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
as compiled by the U.S. Department of 
State. In making this information avail- 
able, the Department of State emphasizes 
that the indexes are compiled solely to 
assist in establishing allowances for 
U.S. civilians employed by the Government 
in foreign countries and should be used 
only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limi- 
tations of the indexes. They are not 
appropriate for comparing living costs 
of Americans in the United States with 
those of nationals of aforeign country. 
As these indexes represent place-to-place 
comparisons, they cannot be used for 
measuring changes incosts from one time 
to another. 

Information on the cost of living for 
American personnel in foreign cities is 
difficult to obtain for a number of 
reasons. Information published by some 
foreign countries is not useful because 
of anincomplete statistical base or in- 
adequate techniques. Further, such infor- 
mation generally is based on the cost of 
living of all persons in the country, 
including nationals and foreigners, re- 
flecting a wide variance in income range 
and occupation. As a result, such sta- 
tistics, even if accurate, are of com- 
paratively little value in estimating 
the cost of living for U.S. personnel. 
Compensation to U.S. nationals is fre- 
quently within a range which is not 
similar to the average compensation in 
the foreign country; further, such per- 
sonnel generally live according to an 
American "pattern of living," with an 


expenditure pattern different from that 
of nationals of the host country. 


Methodology and Definitions 


The weights used in constructing the 
indexes reflect Washington, D.C., ex- 
penditure patterns, excluding costs for 
living quarters and costs of educating 
children. In determining the index of 
living costs at a foreign post in com- 
parison with like costs in Washington, 
D.C., the basic data for the post are 
obtained from information furnished by 
the post and, for Washington, D.C., by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 
600 prices on approximately 100 items 
are reported annually by the foreign 
posts. The items priced have been care- 
fully selected as representative of a 
wide range of goods and services. The 
price of each itemonthe foreign sched- 
ule is compared with the price of the 
corresponding item on the Washington 
schedule to obtain a ratioof the foreign 
price to the Washington price. The 
final indexes are combinations of the 
ratios, each weighted by the relative 
importance in the expenditure pattern 
of the group of items it represents. 

The Department of State computes four 
measures for each post--the local rela- 
tive and the local index, both of which 
reflect local market prices; and the ef- 
fective relative and the effective index, 
which reflect pricing factors peculiar 
to U.S. Government employees. The local 
and the effective relatives are based on 
the expenditure pattern of an American 
employee living in Washington, D.C. The 
local and the effective indexes represent 
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an expenditure pattern of an American 
living in the foreign post. 








Local Relative. The local relative 
is a comparison of foreign costs of the 
items reported by each post with the cost 
of similar items in Washington, D.C., 
using an expenditure pattern that would 
be used by an American Government employee 
living in Washington, D.C. This repre- 
sents a comparison of price levels at 
the post and in Washington, but not 
necessarily a comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is a 
comparison of foreign costs of the items 
reported by each post with the cost of 
similar items in Washington, D.C., using 
the expenditure pattern of an American 
living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, for 
weighting the foreign prices. 

This is ahigher figure than the local 
relative because of the inclusion in the 
local index of additional “use factors"; 
for example, the cost of additional 
servant time and maintenance, spoilage 
of food due to humid climate or unsani- 
tary handling, additional clothing re- 
quired because of climate or harsh 
cleaning methods, additional medical 
expenses, etc. This index is based on 
the assumption that all commodities re- 
quired (e.g., meat, clothing, toothpaste) 
are purchased at local retail markets 
and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmen- 
tal organizations in determining what, if 
any, cost-of-living allowances should be 
given their employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective 
relative is the same as the local rela- 
tive except that it includes factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees; 
for example, the right to use special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post 
exchanges, etc., and the right to have 
certain goods imported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective index 
is the same as the local index except 
that it also reflects factors peculiar 
to U.S. Government employees. This index 
is used by theU.S. Government in deter- 
mining what "post"' allowance should be 
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tive Index. 





given to Government employees stationed 
abroad. 





Relation Between Local Index and Effec- 
The effective index gener- 
ally is lower than the local index, 
because it reflects certain factors that 
pertain only to U.S. Government employ- 
ees, such as post exchange privileges. It 
may reflect higher costs than the local 
index at a few posts. When this occurs, 
it is usually at apost where prices are 
very low and the dollar expenditures 
reflected for Government employees tend 
to increase their costs. Goods taken to 
the post at the time of assignment and 
preferred items imported subsequently 
usually are purchased with dollars and 
at prices higher than the prices of sim- 
ilar local goods. On extremely rare 
occasions the effective index may be 
higher than the local index, and both 
show costs in excess of Washington. This 
usually reflects unavailability of cer- 
tain goods on the local market, with 
resultant need to import at high cost. 
The spread between the local index and 
the effective index may be quite small 
at medium-cost posts where all needed 
goods are available on the local market 
and importation is not advantageous from 


a cost point of view, thus reflecting a 
"normal" economic situation. 





Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated on the basis 
of the exchange rates for foreign cur- 
rencies shown inthe table. The exchange 
rates listed are not necessarily those 
used by the Department of State. When 
the rate used by the Department is "clas- 
sified," the indexes in the table are 
not the indexes used by the Department. 

Salaries of American citizens serving 
abroad inany U.S. Government agency are 
payable in dollars, but an employee may 
elect to receive any part of his salary 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is assigned. The disbursing officer 
converts that portion of an employee's 
salary at the most favorable rate which 
can be obtained with the consent of the 
local government. This usually is one 
of the freemarket rates, but may be the 
"official" rate or, in a few countries, 


























a more favorable "classified" rate that 
cannot be divulged to nongovernmental 
persons. In certain posts where a strong 
black market in currency is known to be 
in operation, employees are forbidden 
to convert dollars to local currency at 
any place at the post. Even where this 
situation does not exist, an employee 
is expected to convert dollars at legal 
rates only. 

Some private organizations are obliged 
to convert at an official rate rather 
than the free market rate. In_ such 
cases, the local relative and local in- 





dex computed by the Department of State 
may be converted for use in connection 
with any other rate. The relationship 
is not directly proportional for the 
effective relative and effective index, 
since these figures reflect to some 
degree dollar expenditures. However, 
the effective index generally is of 
little interest to private organizations, 
especially where a "normal" relation- 
ship exists between the effective in- 
dex and the local index, that is, where 
the local index is higher than the effec- 
tive index. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 
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Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Number | Relative | Index| Relative | Index | TePoTt 
per US$1 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast......... CFA fr. 245 135 160 107 131 {Oct 65 
AcCra,,: GHANBs 35. c's oc cs eesees Ghana zi 0.3546 106 131 91 116 |Jun 65 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia........| Eth. $ 2.48 84 102 76 94 |Apr 66 
Aden, Aden........ Ree hone Lees Dinar 0.3571 82 100 88 107 | Apr 65 
Algiers, Algeria......... -...| Dinar 4.9 122 136 103 118 |Dec 65 
Amman, Jordan......... $0.05 0-0 af BANOS 0.3559 94 112 87 104 | Apr 66 
Andros Town, Bahamas........ ft 0.3559 100 122 97 120 |Nov 64 
Ankara, Turkey... cccccccsccs Lira 9 79 91 69 79 |Jul 65 
Asuncion, Paraguay...........| Guarani 126 81 94 78 93 |Jan 66 
Athens, Greece........- -.s.--| Drachma 30 96 106 67 76 |Aug 65 
Baghdad, Iraq.........-. .....| Dinar 0.3584 85 99 81 95 |Oct 65 
Baguio City, Philippines.....| Peso 3.5 79 96 66 80 | Dec 61 
Ranako, Mali ico er eice er es -|CFA fr. 245 162 186 118 138 |Sep 64 
Bangkok, Thailand............ Baht 20.65 85 114 73 99 |Feb 66 
Bangui, Central African 
Republic.......... 6 éécav end POEM ft. 245 162 183 126 145 |Feb 66 
Beirut, Lebanon.......eseeees Leb. £ 3.08 100 113 87 99 |May 65 
Belgrade, YugoSlavia.......e. Dinar 750 57 67 64 74 |May 63 
Belize, British Honduras..... B.H. $ 1.4 94 107 90 104 {Oct 62 
Benghazi, Libya........seeeee © 0.3571 110 126 96 112 |Nov 65 
Bern, Switzerland..........6. Franc 4.32 106 127 93 113. | Apr 66 
Bogota, Colombia......+-eee0. -|Peso 9.98 80 91 78 89 |May 64 
Bombay, Undid... ese ccccseceis Rupee 4.75 96 122 -- -- |Aug 65 
Bonn, Germany.......seeeeees -|D.M. 4 104 119 77 91 |Feb 66 
Bordeaux, France....seeeeeeee Franc 4.9 112 129 88 105 |Mar 66 
Brazzaville, Congo.........+. CFA fr. 245 162 187 139 164 |Mar 63 
Brussels, Belgium............ Franc 50 113 134 92 112 | Jun 65 
Bucharest, Rumania..........- Lei 11.88 121 143 92 112 |Mar 65 
Budapest, Hungary.....-eeseees Forint 48 46 56 65 76 |May 63 
Buenos Aires, Argentina...... Peso 188 85 96 81 91 |Mar 66 
Bujumbura, Burundi........... RB fr. 85 122 133 100 110 |May 66 
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Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit sh awa Relative | Index | Relative | Index ROPOES 
per USS$1 

Cairo, United Arab Republic..|E. £ 0.4338 74 85 73 84 | Apr 65 
Calcutta, India........-+.-6- Rupee 4.75 99 123 -- -- |Sep 65 
Calgary, Canada.......... .+..| Can. $ 1.08 96 98 89 91 |Aug 63 
Canberra, Australia.......... Aust. £ 0.4444 95 105 85 95 |Aug 65 
Caracas, Venezuela........ ..-| Bolivar 4.48 102 132 97 126 | Aug 65 
Casablanca, Morocco.......++-+ Dirham 5.02 102 113 92 103 |Mar 66 
Cebu, Philippines............ Peso 3.9 7 85 75 90 | Dec 65 
Chareauroux, France.........- Franc 4.9 100 115 69 81 |Mar 64 
Chittagong, Pakistan......... Rupee 4.79 105 134 90 116 |Jan 66 
Colombo, Ceylon......sccccees Rupee 4.75 97 121 81 104 |Apr 66 
Conakry, Guinea........eeeee- G. £x. 246 150 179 110 136 |Aug 65 
Copenhagen, Denmark.......... Krone 6.9 112 132 91 110 |May 65 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles.| Florin 1.87 101 116 98 113. |Mar 66 
Dacca, Pakistan.....cecccccce Rupee 4.8 102 132 84 110 |Mar 66 
Dakar, Republic of Senegal...|CFA fr. 245 139 160 113 133. |Sep 65 
Damascus, Syria.....ccccceees Syrian £ 4.15 74 85 74 85 |May 65 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania...... EA sh. ti 89 107 80 98 |Mar 66 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia........ Riyal 4.5 109 130 92 112 |May 64 
Djakarta, Indonesia.......... Rupiah 180 222 242 101 114 |Apr 63 
Dublin, Treland....cccccccese £ 0.3571 88 102 79 93 Aug 65 
Florence, Italy.....csscccees Lira 622 103 124 83 101 Sep 63 
Fort Lamy, Chad........-seee- CFA fr. 245 166 184 135 152 |Mar 65 
Freetown, Sierra Leone...... -| Leone 0.7092 100 127 92 120 Dec 65 
Geneva, Switzerland.........- Franc 4.32 109 128 98 117 |Apr 66 
Ganong Ttaly...ccccececvecseses Lira 625 109 125 92 107 |Jul 65 
Georgetown, Guyana.........+. WI $ i7 78 91 78 92 |Jun 65 
Guatemala, Guatemala......... Quetzal 1 97 118 84 104 |Jul 65 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........... Sucre 21.84 70 80 67 77 Jan 63 
The Hague, Netherlands....... Guilder 3.63 98 112 86 101 |Feb 66 
Hamilton, Bermuda..... ores Cas £ 0.3559 105 106 83 84 |Dec 65 
Helsinki, Finland......... ...|Markka 3.209 115 131 98 113. |May 65 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong......... HK $ 5.72 82 102 82 101 |Mar 65 
Istanbul, Turkey........eeee. Lira 9 87 100 74 85 |Aug 65 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem......... ey ee 2.16 105 120 89 103 |Apr 61 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia.......... Riyal 4.5 110 130 91 111 |Apr 62 
Johannesburg, South Africa...|Rand 0.7092 82 89 80 88 |Nov 65 
Kabul, Afghanistan........... Afghani 72 81 103 82 103. {Oct 65 
Kampala, Uganda.........seee- EA sh. 71 76 84 78 85 |Jan 66 
Karachi, Pakistan.......... .-| Rupee 4.79 lli 143 84 111 |Mar 66 
Katmandu, Nepal.........eeee- Rupee 7.56 99 116 91 110 |Sep 65 
Rimivtoume, Sudan 6.0 ke acs Sud. £ 0.3472 114 135 100 121 Jun 65 
SE ea pee ee RB fr 99 108 117 96 105 |May 66 
Kingston, Jamaica..........-- £ 0.3546 92 112 88 108 |Jun 65 
Kinshasa, Congo, D.R......... Franc 400 63 71 84 95 |Jan 66 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia....... 90 112 82 105 |Mar 65 
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Local 


Effective 











Exchange rate Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Rusher Relative | Index | Relative | Index cso tte 
per US$1 
Kuwait, Kuwait........ssseeee Dinar 0.3571 89 134 88 132 |Nov 64 
Lagos, Nigeria........seee- of £ 0.3546 104 128 94 118 |Mar 66 
Lahore, Pakistan........... .-| Rupee 4.79 101 129 86 112 |Dec 65 
La Paz, Bolivia.........seee- Peso 12 86 97 78 88 |Dec 65 
Leghorn, Italy........ oeeeeee| Lira 625 105 122 72 87 | Jul 64 
Le Havre, France............. Franc 4.9 99 113 76 88 |Mar 63 
Libreville, Gabon............ CFA fr. 245 148 167 124 142 | Nov 65 
Lima, Peru..... sbientek wou --.| Sol 26.8 96 111 89 104 | Nov 65 
Lisbon, Portugal........ .--..| Escudo 28.6 96 109 80 92 |Feb 65 
London, United Kingdom.......| £ 0.3546 107 124 82 98 |Feb 66 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique.| Escudo 28.55 84 95 80 93 |Mar 64 
Luanda, Angola.........se-ees Escudo 33 89 108 85 105 |May 64 
Lusaka, Zambia...... icdeweaeu £ 0.3534 82 90 80 88 | Jun 65 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg....... Franc 49.5 105 127 85 105 | Feb 65 
Lyon, France.........e.. ..-..| Franc 4.9 110 128 94 112 |Mar 66 
Madras, India........-..-eee- Rupee 4.75 92 115 -- -- | Aug 65 
Madrid, Spain..........eeeeee Peseta 60 85 92 71 77 ~+| Oct 65 
Managua, Nicaragua..... «eee. Cordoba 7 100 117 85 103 | Aug 65 
Mandalay, Burma.............- Kyat 4.72 84 110 84 114 | Feb 62 
Manila, Philippines.......... Peso 3.9 85 101 70 84 | Dec 65 
Maracaibo, Venezuela......... Bolivar 4.53 104 128 99 123 | Aug 23 
Marseille, France............ Franc 4.9 108 128 91 111 |Mar 66 
Martinique, FrenchWest Indies Franc 4.9 113 129 99 115 | Jan 66 
Melbourne, Australia........ | Aust. £ 0.4444 89 100 86 96 | Nov 63 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico......... Peso 12.5 76 89 78 91 | Apr 66 
Milan, Ltalysca..<ccsssecscee Lira 625 114 131 91 107 | Jul 65 
Mogadiscio, Somali Republic. Som. sh. 7.1 111 142 86 115 | Feb 66 
Monrovia, Liberia......... --4 U.S. $ -- 114 142 100 128 | May 65 
Montevideo, Uruguay.......... Peso 60 36 39 53 57 | Jul 65 
Montreal, Canada............, Can. $ 1.08 100 100 93 93 | Sep 64 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.......- wearers Ruble 0.9 121 146 96 118 | Apr 64 
Nairobi, Kenya.........-+.ee. EA sh. 7.09 92 100 84 91 | Jan 66 
Naples, Italy......... e+eeee 4 Lira 625 111 124 75 87 | Jul 65 
Nassau, Bahamas............. 1 £ 0.3559 103 123 99 119 | Dec 65 
New Delhi, India...... ccencaal Rupee 4.75 96 119 83 106 | Nov 64 
Niamey, Niger......... oeeeeeq CFA fr. 245 146 171 111 134 | Oct 65 
Nice, France.......cecseoses 4 Franc 4.9 112 128 94 109 | Apr 65 
Nicosia, Cyprus............. 1£ 0.3571 86 98 80 92 | Oct 65 
Orleans, France....... eeeeeed Franc 4.9 106 121 71 84 | Mar 65 
Oslo, Norway.....-.eee- «eeee4 Krone 7.14 103 118 84 99 | Jul 65 
Ottawa, Canada..........-.2-e4 Can. $ 1.08 97 97 92 92 Sep 65 
Palermo, Italy..............4 Lira 625 111 123 93 105 | Jul 65 
Panama, Panama.........++.- - 4 Balboa 1 96 108 78 88 | Apr 65 
Paramaribo, Surinam....... .-4 Florin 1.87 90 108 84 103 | Sep 65 
Paris, France........seeeeee 4 Franc 4.9 125 149 87 109 | Mar 66 
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Exchange rate Local Effective 
Post and country 





Number 
per US$1 


Penang, Malaysia..... M. $ 3.03 86 83 104 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia Riel 35 184 114 149 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Gourde 5 80 103 
Port of Spain, Trinidad and 


Unit Relative Relative Index 





WI $ 1.7 72 
Koruna 14.35 69 


Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela....| Bolivar 4.53 99 
Quito, Ecuador Sucre 18.5 69 
Rabat, Morocco ....-.-| Dirham 5.02 72 
Rangoon, Burma...... Kyat 4.72 77 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan.. -| Rupee 4.81 84 


Reykjavik, Iceland... Krona 43 79 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Cruzeiro 2,210 74 
Rome, Italy.. Lira 625 
Saigon, Viet-Nam........++e6- Piastre 118 
Salisbury, Rhodesia..........J£ 0.3534 


San Jose, Costa Rica.........}| Colon 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras.....| Lempira 
San Salvador, El Salvador....| Colon 
Santiago, Chile Escudo 
Santiago de los Caballeros, 
Dominican Republic Peso 


Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic... .-| Peso 

Sao Paulo, Brazil Cruzeiro 

Seoul, Korea. 

Singapore, Singapore. 

Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Stockholm, Sweden. Krona os 

Strasbourg, France... Franc 4. 

Taipei, Taiwan, China.. NT $ 40 
2 
75 
3 


1 
9 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras Lempira 
Tehran, Iran....... Rial 
Tel Aviv, Israel. Isr. £ 


Tenanarive, Malagasy Republic Franc 244 
Tokyo, Japan Yen 360 
Trieste, Italy. Lira 625 
Tripoli, Libya. Ak 0.3571 
Tunis, Tunisia..... Dinar 0.5208 
Turin, Italy... Lira 625 


Vancouver, Canada..... Can. $ 1.08 
Vienna, Austria «++ Schilling | 25.76 
Vientiane, Laos R 492 
Warsaw, Poland.. F 24 
Wellington, New Zealand 0.3571 


Winnipeg, Canada........-++-- 1.08 
Yaounde, Cameroon.... .% CFA fr. 245 
Zurich, Switzerland Franc 4.32 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Staff. 
¢ 



































FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
Fer. Sale 5 


Copies of monographs listed below may be vurtaneat from the a of Docu- 
- ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statsetios:. Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. . 10001; ~ 1365: ‘Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60604; “1372 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden cee Ave., Box tat ‘San ee Calif. 94102. 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS 5 haeavt ieee. 

241." Austria. 40 cents. “282. Morocco. 45 cents. 

218. Bolivia, 30 cents. “258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 

264. Burma.. 40 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 

227. Ceylon. 35 cents. : 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 

217. Colombia. 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 

220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35. cents. 

242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 

280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 285. Sweden: 40 cents. 

223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 

244. Haitt. 40 cents. 267. Thailand, 40 cents. 

189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cente. 

276. Ivan. 40 cents. 239. Turkey: 45 cents. 

221. Iraq. 30 cents. 275. United Arab Republic... 50 cents. 

290. Laos. 40 cents. 270. U.S.8.R. 50 cents. | 

297. Libya. 30 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 

274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 

240. Mexico. 45 cents. aS Mee) 


LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384. cents. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 


LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 
hveilcble At No Cost Hope us 


Within the limits of ‘supply, copie: of the bison tepecer: are ‘available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or ic of the Rinemele vegtenek: atsicee sien above. 


LABOR IN-- 


Brazil. BLS Report 191. 
Chile. . BLS Report 224. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS — 


BLS Report No.: sae 
248. The Forecasting of Henpowse: Neste 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Count: 
283. Computation of Cost-of- -Living Indexes” in Developio Coun 
302. How to Establish Current ‘Reporting of Pelee: 4 

in Developing Countries... # 

LABOR DIGESTS (4 pages, each country): ise 

Labor Conditions in Asta and Australasia: 

Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere: 

Labor Conditions in Europe--29 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR 
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